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Two Babes of Wisdom— Young Barred Owls 


Why do people kill them? 
with a gun is to shoot them. 
read thoughtfully the 
T. Donald Carter. 


Owls and hawks are 
Turn io the editorial page in this issue of the Bulletin. 


two stories on snowy owls, 


first thought of the man 
Also 
other by 


valuable, vet the 


one by Thornton W. Burgess, the 


And We Call Ourselves Civilized 


THORNTON 


One morning last November my telephone 
rang. A woman's voice informed me that on 
top of a radio mast in her yard was a big owl 
with a white head, and that it had been sitting 
I am quite accustomed 


there ior two hours. 


W. BURGESS 
to weird and wholly inadequate descriptions of 
birds, but a big gray ow! with a white head 
did not fit exactly with anything of my ac- 
quaintance. So I took my camera, jumped into 
my car and went to pay my respects. I found 
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there, in the midst of a thickly settled com- 
munity, apparently unconcerned and quite at 
home, a big specimen of the snowy owl not 
yet in full plumage. It was one of the fore- 
runners of the great wave of snowy owls that 
spread quite generally all over the East during 
the next two months. 

I photographed this big Arctic visitor and 
listened to the comments of those who gathered 
to look at it. Every other one of them be- 
moaned the fact that he did not have a gun. 
Later I had many of these big birds reported 
to me and nine times out of ten they were 
victims of the killer, who can not see anything 
beautiful or rare without desiring to kill it. 

The word went out among the sportsmen, 
“ Kill the snowy owl, lest it kill the pheasants 
and grouse.” And the man with the gun was 
only too eager to have this excuse. 

It was nothing less than a crime that these 
magnificent visitors from the Arctic should 
have been given such a reception. Examination 
of the stomachs of nearly a hundred of these 
birds showed nearly half of them empty, and 
the others to have been feeding very largely 
on rats. These birds in their own habitat in 
summer naturally feed on lemmings, a member 
of the mouse family. In winter they are sup- 
posed to feed chiefly on the varying hare, or 
snowshoe rabbit, which at times exists in 
almost unbelievable numbers in the North. 
That these great birds were driven south by 
failure of their natural food supply there is 
little question. Being down here, they were 
obliged to forage on what they could find, but 
their preference evidently was for rats. Being 
birds of the open, of the wide spaces, there was 
little danger of their making any serious 
inroads on the ruffed grouse. 

Having come from a land where they were 
seldom if ever disturbed by men, they saw no 
reason for fearing men here. Therefore it 
was the easiest thing imaginable to approach 
within gunshot and kill them. 

This is a very fair example of man’s atti- 
tude toward wild life. His motto seems to be, 
“ Kill first and find out afterward.” It is this 
attitude which is destroying our hawks. I 
have at the present time as a pet a sparrow 
hawk that was brought to me last spring. A 
more gentle, more interesting pet, I have never 
had. His favorite food consists of mice and 
in the summer of grasshoppers and crickets. 
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That this hawk kills some small birds in a 
free state there is no question. But his prefer- 
ence is for mice, and in the summer for insects. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that the 
sparrow hawk does far more good than harm. 





by Guy A. Bailey. From picture collection 
of Visual Instruction Division 


“I have as a pet a sparrow hawk. His prefer- 
ence is for mice, and in summer for insects.” 
This sparrow hawk is eating an English or 
house sparrow, a bird immigrant considered 
mainly undesirable. 


Yet 1 would not dare let this pet of mine have 
his liberty, knowing that he would fall a vic- 
tim to the killer, simply because he belongs 
to that maligned family —the hawks. Several 
times I have had descriptions or the remains 
of these birds sent me with a request for 
identification, and in every case the victim had 
been killed simply because he appeared to 
belong to the hawk group. 

This same condition prevails in the case of 
the larger hawks. Apparently man sets himself 
above Nature. Apparently he questions the 
wisdom of the Creator. Or else he is secking 
an excuse for gratifying his lust to kill. There 
may be a few species which should be kept in 
check, but the number is very small. There 
are individuals which become pests beyond a 
doubt. 
these. But there is no justification whatsoever 


There is justification for removing 


for the general and indiscriminate killing which 
goes on continually. Yet we call ourselves 
civilized. 
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The boys, 
Hills, Mass., 


hunting blueberries, 
Roger W. Babson, the 


acres of his grounds a refuge for th 


haz 


Bird Sanctuaries 


WINTHROP PACKARD, SECRETARY, 
Have you a bird sanctuary in your town? 
It is not a difficult thing to arrange. Once a 
small boy wrote a composition on a sanctuary 


suet to a tree, you 


as follows: “ You tie some 
water on the ground and you 


That is a bird sanctuary.” 


put a dish of 
scare the cat away. 
It is not so bad a definition of a bird sanc- 
The tree 
and water 


tuary reduced to its lowest terms. 


for nesting and shelter, the food 
and safety from enemies, are the first requisites 
of a bird 
go far, but without them no place can be a 


sanctuary. Beyond these we may 
sanctuary for a bird. 

Such an area should be provided in every 
It should contain trees and shrubbery 
open ground and, if 
running water. The larger the area the better, 
but a small acreage furnished and well 
guarded is better than a large one not so well 
furnished and guarded. 

A model sanctuary is the fenced ten-acre lot 
of the Connecticut Audubon Society at Fair- 


town. 


tangles, some possible, 


well 


topped to read the s lt Welles 
statistical expert, has declared the un 
birds. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


field, Conn. This was established and endowed 
by a wealthy Connecticut bird lover who takes 
On the other 


Audubon Society has estab- 


great and justifiable pride in it. 
hand, the Florida 
lished bird sanctuaries compris¢ 
whole Making the bird 
sanctuary is a Florida idea. It is a good one. 


many which 


towns. whole town a 


In the Massachusetts Audubon Society's bird 
sanctuary at Sharon, Mass., a total of 2000 
acres is guarded, the sanctuary proper being 
a 45-acre tract in the heart of this area. This 


is maintained as an exhibition sanctuary where 


those who control large acreage may see the 
best methods in bird protection in actual use. 
Thousands visit it yearly for this purpose 
Just because we can not start in a large way 
we must not be discouraged. On a city house- 
Charles J. 


has a very successful bird sanctuary. 


Anderson 
On this 
in 1922 eight species nested and 34 young birds 


lot in Springfield, Mass., 


matured. The fame and influence of this suc- 


cessful sanctuary and the good work done there 
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have gone far. Because of it there is an 


increased local interest, bird classes are con- 
ducted, and Mr Anderson is frequently called 
explain his work 


Even a small sanctuary, almost 


upon to before interested 
organizations 
as small, perhaps, as the one the boy wrote 
about, is better than none. Can you not devise 


a plan for one in your town? 


A New Federal Bird Refuge 
Created by President Coolidge 


A new federal bird reservation, to be known 
as the Columbia River Bird Refuge, has been 
created by President Coolidge on two small 
islands in the Columbia river, at the mouth 
of the Walla Walla river, Washington, com- 
prising together about eight and a quarter acres 
of land. 

The Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, under whose juris- 
diction the new refuge is placed, has found 
these rocky islets especially desirable as breed- 
ing grounds and safe retreats for wild fowl. 
From early in winter until the northward 
migration of wild fowl in the spring the islands 
have been for years the favorite daytime resting 
places for hundreds of wild ducks, especially 
mallards and wild geese, as well as for gulls, 
blue herons and other species in smaller 
numbers. 

The new reservation is not easily accessible 
to man and already affords waterfowl fairly 
safe refuge from the fact that the Washington 
state game law protects all waterfowl on the 
Columbia river —Bulletin of the Massachusetts 


Audubon Society 


The Gospel of Wild 

Life Conservation 
Stop cutting 
start 
Stop 


Stop killing and start creating. 
and start planting. Stop wasting 
Stop hunting and start watching. 
These are the ten 


and 
saving. 
hating and start loving. 
commandments of conservation for each of us 
within his own dooryard and neighborhood, 
over his own ranch and farm; a sower of seed, 
a planter of trees, a nourisher of life, where 


heretofore we have each plucked and burned 
and slaughtered—Dallas Lore Sharp in his 
latest book, Sanctuary! Sanctuary! 


THE 
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Land Gulls 


“Ornithologists in London,” 
W. P. B. in “ News Outside the Door ” (Copy- 
New York World, Press Publishing 
Company, 1927), “are debating whether the 
gulls that haunt the Thames may longer be 
Sufficiently 
to estab- 


according to 


right, 


classed, properly, as water birds. 
accurate observation made 
lish the fact that they spend at least one-third 
well removed from lakes 
or any considerable stream. The gull is a gross 
and voracious feeder, and one party to the dis- 
cussion argues that the time he does spend 
along the Thames is merely a matter of 
staying his hunger. 

“The gull likes to get away from salt 
water. There are ponds on Nantucket Island 
and on Cape Cod where they may be found 
in great numbers, ranked 
preening themselves and carrying on long con- 
versations at the top of their raucous voices. 
When 
food is being sought and found it is a case 
for himself and amenities 


has been 


their time on land, 


along the shores, 


It is unmistakably a social indulgence. 


of every scavenger 
find no place. About these ponds there is 
amity, and even deference to each other. 


found about fresh water 


from the sea than are 


“Gulls are to be 
farther removed 
They are common enough on 
the Great Lakes, and in the highlands of 
Ontario —the Muskoka Lakes, for example — 
they are regular visitors, if not actually resi- 
There they are cleaner livers than along 
the seaboard— perhaps because there is less 


much 
these ponds. 


dents. 


refuse.” 

In San Diego, Calif., the western gulls in 
the winter season learn to explore all parts of 
the city in quest of food. They come down 
into the schoolyards, miles from the water 
front, and eagerly gobble the remnants of 
school lunches thrown to the birds by pupils. 

One day I was looking from a high window 
of an office building in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
when suddenly a sea gull hove in sight. This 
was surprising, as the state of West Virginia 
has no natural lakes and no artificial ones 
larger than ponds, and the rivers and streams 
must appear as threads or ribbons of 
water to a bird high in air. Yet here was one 
of these birds of the ocean hundreds of miles 
from the sea, but apparently not lost. He was 
no doubt prospecting northward in search of 
the Great Lakes, it being the spring of the 
year and the season of nesting close at hand. 


H. H.C. 


mere 
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The Goodly Friendship of the Birds 


ALDEN H. HADLEY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Man in his long journey up out of the past 
has succeeded in gathering about himseli a 
number of the wild kindred that have shared 
his life more or less intimately. What a vastly 
different story his life would have been without 
the domestic fowl in its various forms, the 
dog, the horse and the ox. 

In spite of all the destructive processes of 
civilization it is greatly to man’s credit that 
he has succeeded, to some extent at least, in 
making friends with a few wild creatures in 
fur and feathers that have been attracted about 
his home by reason of the food and shelter 
and protection he has provided. This sense of 
intimacy which has grown up between man 
and the birds was very delightfully expressed 
in the words of Senator McLean in his speech 
years ago in the interest of the McLean Migra- 
tory Bird Bill. Speaking before the Senate, 
he said: “ Mr President, I confess that I could 
vote to save the birds for their beauty alone, 
for if some spring the birds should fail to come 
to my dooryard then you may have the door- 
yard and the spring, for neither of them would 
interest me.” 

Again, it was Dr Frank M. Chapman, the 
well-known ornithologist and lover of birds, 
who said, “ Every one is born with a bird in 
his heart.” I think he was right, only most 
of us become so encumbered with the cares 
and responsibilities of life, with its convention- 
alities and artificialities, that the bird in us all 
too frequently has small chance to try its 
wings. 

Today, however, an ever increasing number 
of persons are finding zest and delight in fol- 
lowing the byways of nature, and are demon- 
strating that the art of bird loving and the 
science of bird study may go hand in hand 
with the more serious business of life. 

Provision means friendliness, and it is note- 
worthy with what astonishing success some of 
our best loved birds have adapted themselves to 
the ways of civilization and have been attracted 
about our homes since the first settlement of 
our country. 

I recall the clump of pines by the old farm- 
house that each spring brings back its flock 
of grackles. Their raucous music adds a note 


without which the vernal chorus would scarcely 
be complete and day after day they follow the 


plowman, round after round, searching for the 
white grubs that the share has upturned. Then 
the old apple orchard, planted years ago by 
grandfather — what a rendezvous for birds! 
Here in particular in the winter are to be 
found the woodpeckers and the nuthatches, and 
here also the screech owls and the tufted tit- 





Photograph by Guy A. Bailey. From picture collection 
of Visual Instruction Division 
The Crested Flycatcher in the Orchard 

Her nest is in the dark depths of the hollow 
apple limb. The bird is standing on her door- 
Step. 
mice find a congenial retreat. It is here, too, 
that in the springtime the northward streaming 
migrants find rest and food among the fragrant 
bloom all a-hum with myriad insect life. 
Warblers, flycatchers, waxwings, thrushes and 
many others pay tribute to the one who planted 
the orchard in the days long gone by. 

Among the earlier spring migrants there 
always come the red-winged blackbirds to build 
their nests in the calamus swamp down by the 


willows, and their cheery “ Okalee” is always 


suggestive of far-away southern marshes, of 
rustling sedges and murmuring lily pads. 
Each spring the barn swallows return with 
punctual flight to plaster again their feather- 
lined nests of mud against the rafters of the 
barn. The phoebes come each March to build 
their nests in the tool shed, and under the 
bridge which spans the brook that meanders 
through the barn lot and into the meadows 


beyond. The little chipping sparrow is a wel- 
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come guest as it returns and builds its nest in 
the grape-arbor. The robins also revisit their 
old haunts and nest abundantly in the trees of 
the lawn, cheering us with their presence and 
songs. Just yonder on a pendant limb of a 
great wild cherry tree the Baltimore orioles 
for many years have been weaving their skil- 
fully constructed nest, returning with unerring 
instinct each spring from their far-away winter 
home in South A pair of warbling 
vireos have their home in a maple near the 


America. 


cherry tree, and in a red cedar close to the 
mourning doves have built 


a pair of 


hous« 





Photograph by R. H. Beebe. From picture collection 
f Instruction Division 
Demand without Supply 
A baby bird apparently 
if its mother has brought food in her bill; 
instead, the youngster opens its mouth ready 
for the meal, much as a magic box might be 
opened by pressing a secret button. This action 
is illustrated here by the mother bluebird and 
her young one. 


-shift nest, and their mellow cooing 
the first to be heard in the 


their make 
notes are among 
early spring. 

In the berry patch near the orchard’s edge 
song sparrows, catbirds, cardinals and brown 
retreat, and their 
From the 


thrashers find a welcome 
presence lends a joy and delight. 
meadows and fields beyond the farmstead come 
the sweet pastoral fluting of meadowlarks and 
while the 
from the 


the cheery whistle of bob-whites, 


songs of vesper sparrows rise up 
pasture on the hill. 

All these birds have in a peculiar manner 
become so very intimately associated with the 
life on the farm, that when after an interval 
of absence I return, here are all these familiar 


friends to welcome me. It is a goodly friend- 


ship, for human ties may fail us and the years 


THE 


does not look to see 
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come, bringing their changes and their disap- 
pointments, but few things are more satisfying 
in their constancy than the friendship of the 
birds. 


—o—— 


Forty Thousand Eagles 
Killed by Alaskan Hunters 


The enormous killing of eagles in Alaska 
was a subject which claimed special attention 
at the recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Naturalists 
and bird-lovers, as well as many of the patri- 
otic alarmed at the 
increasing destruction of our bird. 
This slaughter of these birds in Alaska is due 
to the working of a bounty system which was 
established in 1917. From that year until 1923 
a bounty of 50 cents each was paid on 17,816 
In 1923 the bounty was increased to 


citizens, are becoming 


national 


eagles. 
$1 and under the additional price offered, 23,996 
eagles have killed. The 
that during the period from 1917 to September 
1926, bounties have been paid by the Territory 
of Alaska on 41,812 eagles. It was pointed 
out that in all probability this does not repre- 


been records show 


sent the total number killed as usually one out 
of every four shot escapes to die a lingering 
The board of directors of the National 
Association of Audubon official 
action, has requested the President to communi- 
cate with Alaskan high officials recommending 
a repeal of the bounty law on eagles in Alaska 


death. 
Societies, by 


until such time as a careful investigation of 
its food habits can be made, for it is felt that 
the eagle should have his day in court.—Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Bulletin 


a | een 


An Antarctic Sanctuary 

The French League for the Protection of 
Birds has awarded its silver medal to M. Etienne 
Peau, whose mission to the Kerguelen islands 
has resulted in the establishment of a National 
Antarctic Sanctuary for the protection of many 
species of birds, including the penguins, which 
have been massacred wholesale for their skins 
and oil. The territory embraces Kerguelen 
island, the Crozet archipelago, the islands of 
St Paul and Amsterdam, and Adelie Land. 
The league is also encouraging the formation 
of lesser bird reserves in France itself by 
offering the Prix Magaud d’Aubusson, 1926-27, 
for the creation of Refuges d’Oiseaux, provided 
food stands, watering 


with boxes, 


places, plantations, etc. 


nesting 
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The Hoot of an Owl 


WALTER J 


Hark! 
“Whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, who, whoo.” 
The tone is deep and sonorous. 
float through the night, 
answered from the opposite side of the valley. 
This is the call of the great horned owl. 

At first it is sounded from afar and might 


There is the hoot of an owl! 
The six 


hoots soon to be 


be mistaken for the distant baying of a farmer's 
deep-throated hound. Then it may be given 
surprisingly near, for that great bird of night 
flies on silent wings and can pass directly over 
one’s head without the slightest sound from its 
powerful Sometimes, the 
may vary, but generally it is constant, with 


pinions. too, call 
its six syllables. 

The great horned owl is capable of another, 
I heard it for the first time 
The 
path was hemmed in on each side by steeply 
thickly wooded hills. 

probably white-footed 


though rarer, cry. 
as I walked along a narrow trail at dusk. 
Some 


ascending and 


small creatures, mice, 
were pattering in the dry leaves nearby. As 
I stopped to listen to them more intently there 
came suddenly a terrifying, ear-piercing scream 
from the dark forest almost above me. There 
flashed across my mind the thought of a large 
cat, as perhaps a panther, just awakening from 
slumber and yawning out loud as it stretched 
its mighty muscles. It was startling, to say 
the and | scared through and 


least, was 


SCHOON MAKER, NEW 


YORK STATE MUSEUM 


through. Without exception it was the most 


“skeery ” voice of the night woods I have ever 
heard in all the years of my experience. There 
was something of dread and mystery about it 
which clings strongly in my memory to this 
very day. 

also be heard in 


Another voice the 


woods at night and this, too, is deep-toned and 


may 


dismal, but the “hoots” number eight instead 
of six. 

“ Whoo-whoo — whoo-who« 

Whoo-whoo — whoo-whoo ” 
comes through the trees. This is the barred 
owl. These calls are uttered more or less 
throughout the year but are more frequently 
heard during the months of February and 
March. On moonlight nights the owls are 
particularly vociferous. 

There is a third and smaller owl which is 


heard very frequently in the fall of the year, 


namely, the screech owl. Its call is a tremulous 


wail and, according to Thoreau in his Walden, 
the cry is “a most solemn graveyard ditty.” 


“ Oh-o-o-o that I had never been born!” is 


Thoreau’s interpretation, and a. very fitting 


one when the hearer is in a mournful or melan- 


choly state of mind. But it is always a 


pleasing sound to the naturalist, who welcomes 


Nature 


at all times the varied voices of 





Owls Exported to Australia 


Lord Howe island, the mainland of 
Australia, has become so overrun with rats and 


near 


mice that the island food supply is endangered. 
The situation has serious that the 
inhabitants appealed to the Australian govern- 
ment for help to fight the ever increasing rat 
and mouse army; so the authorities arranged 
to import rat-catchers from America. The 
California barn owl was selected for the job; 
it feeds almost rats, mice, 
gophers and other ground creatures generally 
considered pests. So it happened that recently 
a number of California barn owls were col- 


grown so 


exclusively on 


lected at San Diego to be sent to the pest- 
infested island. 

The shipment of owls to Australia was a 
bit of interesting news to Americans, but the 


news interest should not offset the warning to 
us, a lesson for ourselves. 
If the had killed the 


enemies of the rats and mice, they probably 


islanders not natural 


would not have found it necessary to import 


owls. We should not regard the lesson lightly. 


Wherever ground squirrels, rats, mice and 


gophers have increased to such numbers as to 


cause serious damage, one sees few hawks, 


Why? 


guns in the hands of thoughtless men and boys 


owls and eagles. Because of too many 
who are unwittingly creating a situation similar 
to that which is so alarming to the inhabitants 
of Lord Howe island.—George Ballard Bowers 
in Our Dumb Animals, Massachusetts Audubon 
Bulletin 
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This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled through the cooperation of the New 
York State Museum staff and particularly 
by Howard H. Cleaves, temporarily on the 
Museum staff as technical assistant. The 
Editor desires to express his appreciation to 
the Director of the Museum, to Mr Cleaves 
and to the contributors of the articles. 


April 8th Is State Bird Day 

This year State Bird Day has been desig- 
nated by the State Museum to come on Friday, 
April 8th. 

The Museum extends its greetings to the 
school children of the State and cordially 
invites them to take the first opportunity to 
visit the State Museum in the Education 
Building at Albany, to see the beautiful bird 
exhibits and bird drawings which are on 
exhibition there. 

We hope that the articles in the present 
number of the Bulletin will stimulate a friendly 
and appreciative interest in birds and the out- 
door world. Not only do birds, viewed from 
man’s point of view, pay their own expenses 
through the benefits conferred by their destruc- 
tion of harmful insects in our gardens, fields 
and forests, but they also add to our interest 
in the out-of-doors by their beauty, songs and 
interesting habits, and finally they have been 
the source of inspiration for some of our most 
beautiful literature. In order to appreciate 
and care for them intelligently, however, we 
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must know more about them, their food, their 
habits and how to give them protection, par- 
ticularly from man. 
Cuartes C. ADAMS 
Director of the State Museum 


—_—o  — 


Royal Visitors 

Several royal personages have visited our 
country during the past year. The public 
demonstrations in New York and other large 
American cities on the arrival of Queen Marie 
of Roumania were reported to be the greatest 
since those following the armistice at the close 
of the World War in 1918. 

As the queen journeyed toward our shores 
other royalty was arriving from a distant land 
to the north. These other visitors came dressed 
in the royal robes of ermine — immaculate 
white, touched with black. But what a differ- 
ence in the reception! Our “committees” 
went forth armed to the teeth, with prejudice 
and lust in their hearts. The white-robed 
strangers were shot on sight —hundreds upon 
hundreds of them. These royal victims were 
the majestic arctic or snowy owls, coming to 
pay our country a visit in large numbers for 
the first time in nearly half a century. 

Those who have been killing the royal bird 
visitors from the northland have neither ob- 
served nor thought. There are but few good 
reasons for the killing of wild creatures. If 
an insect—such as the mosquito—not only 
bites us, causing pain and annoyance, but is 
likewise the means of giving us disease 
(malaria), which may even kill us, then we 
have two good reasons for destroying mos- 
quitoes. But if mosquitoes did not bite us and 
did not act as carriers for disease, even if 
they were not beautiful like a butterfly and did 
no damage to fruits and vegetables, as do 
many insects, then we would pay no more 
attention to them than we do to dragon flies, 
perhaps less. If mosquitoes, like bees, gathered 
honey which we could steal from them for our 
own use, we would think them valuable and 
we should protect and cultivate them, even 
though they did bite or sting us. 

In short, any animal found to be useful to 
us we are apt to save or protect, although this 
is not always so. Ranchers in the southwest 


protect the gopher snake, not because these 
men have any particular liking for snakes 
(most people do not), but for the reason that 
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gopher snakes kill gophers and gophers destroy 
crops. A gopher snake is said to be worth at 
least $50 a year to the owner of the ranch on 
which the snake lives and any cowboy known 
to have killed one of these reptiles may lose 
his job if the boss finds it out. 

Late in February a big female snowy owl 
weighing five and one-half pounds was killed 
not far from Albany and taken to the State 
Museum. The bird was cut open and in her 
stomach was an amazing exhibit—a wad of 
fur almost as large as one’s fist. When this 
furry ball was pulled apart it was found to 
contain dozens of small bones and ten skulls — 
the skulls of meadow mice. Meadow mice are 
the little fellows who tunnel under the snow 
and gnaw the bark from orchard trees, often 
killing them. Farmers must spend much time 
and money in the protection of their orchards 
by wrapping the trunks of apple, pear and 
other trees near the ground with tar-paper or 
wire against the attacks of the mice. Here 
was an owl that had killed ten of these mice 
for one meal. The bird was doing for the 
farmers of New York what the gopher snake 
does for the ranchmen of the Southwest, yet 
the owl had been killed! Why? Because it 
was a big, strange-looking creature and men 
with guns have a habit of shooting big, strange- 
looking creatures. 

Do you not think these big white owls ought 
to be protected and allowed to live so that 
they can kill rats and mice for us? Some 
people may say, “ Yes, but these owls kill birds 
as well as rats.” Sometimes they do, but not 
often. Robins eat cherries now and then but 
we do not kill robins. 

Friends of the snowy owl are asking the 
present Legislature to pass a bill making it 
illegal to kill this splendid bird. All of us 
ought to wish and work for the passage of this 
bill. Then in winters of the future, when the 
great, white, royal visitors come to us again 
out of the Arctic, they will be welcomed by us 
as we have been welcoming other royalty.— 
H. H.C. 


—o—_ 


What the Birds Are Worth 


For several years the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
has had something of a bird census under way, 
determining not only numbers but which birds 
have a balance in their favor, doing more good 
than harm. The department puts at $200,000,000 
a year the damage done to crops by insects 
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and similar pests. It is the bird which keeps 
the “bug” from becoming an_ intolerable 
nuisance and so saves food for human beings 
to eat. 

Altogether we are figured to have 400,000,000 
birds at an estimated individual 
cents, which would make them worth $300,- 
000,000. The robins are in greatest number, 
and then come the English 
sparrows, catbirds, chipping sparrows, house 
wrens, kingbirds and bluebirds. 

Sparrows alone, of one kind or another, are 
estimated to have made a saving of $126,520,000 
for American agriculture last year. 

When a flock of blackbirds eats a bushel of 
the farmer’s wheat, worth $1.50, they are to 
be credited with eating five bushels of insects 
capable of destroying 10 bushels of grain, 
worth $15. This is accounted a nine-bushel 
gain for the farmer. In 25 years the Biological 
Survey has made examination of the contents 
of 50,000 bird stomachs. A martin was found 
to have eaten 2000 mosquitos. A tree swallow 
had 40 cinch bugs. And a night hawk had 
340 grasshoppers, 52 nondescript “ bugs,” three 
beetles, two wasps and a spider. 

While we are commonly unobservant of the 
bird life of New York State, ours is the region 
which furnishes the prize owl story. No far- 
ther away than Utica, in pre-prohibition days, 
there was a brewery which was overrun with 
rats. The rats took nearly $1000 worth of 
barley a year. And cats which were pitted 
against them beat a retreat; the rats were too 
many for them. 

Then a barred owl, with an injured wing, was 
put into the cellar of the place, to remain until 
it was well. The next morning nine headless 
rats showed how the owl had spent the night. 
For several months this went on, until the 
rats were exterminated, and the place was free 
of them for several years. A place frequented 
by a pair of barn owls has been found to con- 
tain 3000 skulls of mice and other rodents. 
An owl on a farm, so the investigators reckon, 
is worth in some instances $75 to the farmer. 

Then, too, the birds eat weed seed. Whether 
or not they are hungrier in Iowa than else- 
where does not appear, but in that state the 
tree sparrow is figured to eat 1,750,000 pounds 
of weed seed a year. 

So we have reason to pardon some miscon- 
duct on the part of the bird and to make his 
living conditions with us such that he will not 
be tempted to move out and live elsewhere.— 
Exchange. 


value of 75 


sparrows, song 
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‘Jimmy ’’—The Story of a Snowy Owl 


Tr. DONALD CARTER, 


Photographs by 


For one interested in birds the present winter 
has been a very unusual one. Large numbers 
[ visitors from the North 
into the settled 
our country thus giving many of us the oppor- 
for the first these 
folk. Perhaps the most 


noteworthy of all are the 


of rare have moved 


southward more sections of 


observing time 


feathered 


tunity of 
unfamiliar 
owls 


great snowy 


which have appeared in such abundance that 





“Jimmy ” 


their presence has frequently been recorded in 
the news columns. 

We can not boast of being very hospitable 
hosts to our snowy visitors, for the majority 
of these birds are shot as soon as discovered. 
have survived their southern 


Few appear to 


excursion. They are condemned wherever seen. 
Although on occasion they may destroy game 
birds or poultry, the stomach contents of speci- 
mens I have had the opportunity to examine 
and those inspected by friends of mine, go to 
prove that the snowy owl, especially around 
New York City, is a very beneficial bird. One 
man claimed that the owls were killing off the 
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the author 


Long 
brought in 


meadowlarks in a certain section of 
Island. To prove this 
three birds that he had shot. 
tion it found that the 
of the owls contained nothing but rat remains 


claim he 
Upon examina- 
was stomachs of two 
and the other stomach was empty. 

Jimmy was a member of this southern flight 
of owls. She reached 
Steuben county, New York. 


until she 
There, alighting 


fared well 
too near a farmer’s chickens, she nearly met 
the fate of so great a number of her kin. She 
was than many, 
suffering only a broken wing. 


more fortunate however, 


The first I heard of Jimmy was in a letter 


from a friend. He said he was sending me 
a live white owl and would like to have it 
stuffed. The next day Jimmy arrived. With 


much snapping of her bill she was taken from 
Her great beauty at once 
knew she 


the shipping box. 
Then and there we 


we could help it. 


impressed us. 
would never be stuffed, if 
We made up our minds to keep her — friend 
or no friend. 

Although the bird had been named “ Jimmy,” 
we soon decided that he was a she. But the 
name remained just the same. The females of 
these owls are apt to be larger than the males 
and to have more barring. She proved to be 
the largest and darkest of all I had seen. 

We found Jimmy to be in good condition 
with the exception of the broken bone in the 
That night I took her home with me 
to my New York City apartment and there 
liberated her in the kitchen. She appeared to 
be unusually tame and after a great deal of 
coaxing ate most of a chicken head. 

As the days went on we became better and 
acquainted, she even allowing us to 
Then she began to take food from 
We placed a box near the window 
She spent most 
four 
long before she 


wing. 


better 
stroke her. 
our hands. 
so that Jimmy could look out. 
of her gazing at the passersby, 
stories below. It was not 
attracted their attention and at times a goodly 
number of people would collect and exclaim 
about the “odd parrot” staring at them. 

The box, which was a pasteboard carton, 
afforded Jimmy no end of fun. She began 
tearing a small hole in the side. This hole 


time 
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finally grew until the box collapsed. The 
wreckage she would take by one corner and 
drag around the kitchen floor. 

In a week she was able to reach the top of 
the wash tubs and for some time these became 
her favorite roosting quarters. We left a pan 
of water in the sink where she went regularly 
to drink. In three weeks the injured wing 
appeared hold her weight, so she 
changed her roosting place to a bread box on 
top of the gas oven. This was undoubtedly 
the hottest place in the room but she seemed 


able to 


to prefer it, although she must have felt the 
heat greatly. 





The Tubs Became Her Favorite Roosting Place 


One evening when Mrs Carter and I were 
sitting in the front room, there suddenly came 
a bang from the kitchen in the rear. After a 
few seconds there was another bang. I got 
up and started down the passageway of the 
apartment to make an investigation, going as 
quietly as possible. When half way to the 
kitchen door I heard a third bang. Cautiously 
I opened the door and turned on the light. 
There sat Jimmy innocently enough, looking 
at me. I waited for some time, but nothing 
happened. Then I closed the kitchen door all 
but a crack, left the light turned on and went 
back to join Mrs Carter. We had just started 
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talking about the mysterious noise and _ its 
possible cause, when bang went that something 
out in the kitchen again. I hurried down the 
hall and peeked through the crack. Jimmy had 
not heard me and was unsuspicious. There 
she was, perched atop the metal bread box 
As I watched she reached down with her bill 
and took hold of the handle on the rolling top 
of the bread box. Then she raised the lid two 


and let go. Down went the 


Jimmy had discovered 


or three inches 
metal top with a bang. 
a new game and was having the time of her 
life. There are no roll-top bread boxes in the 
Arctic. 

Mrs Carter met me at the door of our apart- 
ment one night as I was coming in after a 
hard day’s work at the museum. I noticed a 
smile on her face. 

“What are we going to eat 
she asked. 


“T thought we were to have pork chops,” 


for supper?” 


I replied. 

“So did I,” returned Mrs Carter, “ until half 
an hour ago. I had placed the chops in a 
frying pan, ready for cooking, and then turned 
my back to do something else. When I looked 
around a few minutes later Jimmy was perched 
on the edge of the frying pan gulping some- 
thing. Perhaps you had better go out and buy 
a beefsteak.” 

The more pranks Jimmy played, the better 
we liked her. She always seemed so innocent 
about everything. On another occasion when 
supper was about to be served Jimmy expressed 
her enthusiasm by landing on the bread plate, 
grabbing slices of bread and shaking them as 
a terrier would shake a rat. Chunks of bread 
flew all over the room! It may have been the 
same day, when Jimmy had a real adventure 
of quite a different kind. Mrs Carter was pre- 
paring to wash out some clothes and had the 
boiler on the stove. The water was just coming 
to a boil when— plop came Jimmy into the 
middle of everything. There stood the bird, 
her great white feet with black toe nails planted 
in the bulging, floating island of wet clothes, 
her big, round, yellow eyes blinking calmly. 
Mrs Carter tried to persuade her to get out 
but she would not budge. Even when the 
clothes island gradually began to sink Jimmy 
did not get out; she just danced clumsily 
around in a circle. Not until Mrs Carter 
dashed a pan of cold water over our pet did 
she get out of the boiler. 
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Jimmy’s wing being now healed, no part of 
the kitchen was left unexplored. The top shelf 
always had held aluminum pots and pans, but 
since Jimmy wanted that shelf, she promptly 





“We Became Better and Better Acquainted” 


cleared it of all those pans and pots and from 
that time on, as long as she was with us, it 
was her roost. 

Shortly after this we heard from the land- 
lord. Although it was hard to believe, he 
said that he was ready to have the apartment 
repainted for us. This placed us in a quandary. 
How could a painter and an Arctic owl be in 
a city apartment at the same time? We hated 
to think of parting with Jimmy since we had 
become such good friends and her comical 
ways had made for her many admirers outside 
of our household, people who came daily to 
see her. Yet we did want to see that paint 
go on our walls. 

At last the problem was solved, in a way. 
A friend living out in the open spaces of Long 
Island offered to take her and keep her safely 
until the approach of spring, when the guns 
of her enemies are more apt to be put away. 
There she is now, and, it may be, happier with 
more room than was possible in the big city. 
On one of her legs has been placed an alum- 
inum ring with a number upon it — 200623 — 
which will serve to identify her if she is ever 
caught again. Soon she will be turned loose; 
once more she will have the freedom of all 
outdoors. Will Jimmy find her way back to 
the far northland? We hope so. But where- 
ever she may wander, this great bird that came 
from the country of the Eskimo will be fol- 
lowed by the best wishes of a host of loyal 


friends. 
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Wrens Enlisted To Fight 
Weevils in State Forest 


When the Connecticut State Forestry depart- 
ment found a weevil was attacking the pines, 
a call for wren-houses was sent out, the wren 
being the bird which most voraciously feeds 
upon these weevils. 

The Norwalk Bird and Nature club took the 
question to the manual training classes of the 
Franklin Junior High School, offering $10 in 
prizes. The boys were enthusiastic, turning 
out 40 houses of splendid workmanship and 
original design. 

Some were unique. One had an imaginary 
radio set, with loud speaker on the porch and 
aerial over the roof, and convenient resting- 
places for Mr and Mrs Wren. Question: does 
Mrs Wren need a loud speaker? These houses 
were placed by the forestry department in the 
state’s forest. This year the Roger Ludiow 
training classes are carrying on the work, the 
club again offering $10 in prizes—NMassachu- 
setts Audubon Bulletin 


Vanishing Birds 

The eastern prairie chicken is now within a 
few birds of being totally extinct! 

All wood-duck hunting has been prohibited, 
to save that species from total extinction. 

The Eskimo curlew, formerly present 
millions that darkened the sky,” so far as now 
known is totally extinct. 

In 12 states quail have become so scarce that 
hunting of this bird has been stopped. 

The wild turkey has been so reduced that 
its disappearance in 14 states, where it formerly 
lived, has put a stop to hunting of this biggest 


in 


game bird. 

The American woodcock, once numerous, has 
been growing scarcer for years and hunting of 
it has been forbidden in five states. 

These and similar statements are made by 
the National Committee of One Hundred inter- 
ested persons in a pamphlet issued in January 
1926. They show that birds are being killed 
and exterminated before our very eyes, even 
though we may think we are good conserva- 
tionists. We must stop killing and start saving! 
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The Birds’ Housing Problem 


HOWARD H. 


Sometimes our friends, with best intentions 
but poor judgment, give us Christmas presents 
which we can never use. These good friends 
mean well, but they have not studied us closely 
enough to find out just what we need. So we 
may find ourselves embarrassed with neckties 
we would not dare or wish to wear; with too 
handkerchiefs 
were socks; with dull books when we wished 


many when what we wanted 


base balls and bats! 


Mey 





2 


Bir 


Photograph by Arthur A. Allen. From picture collec- 
tion of Visual Instruction Division 
Good Bird Houses 
1 Of roofing material 
2 A rustic cedar cottage 
3 Berlepsch box —a hollowed tree trunk 





In just the same way, there are many per- 
sons, including boys and girls, who want to do 
something for the birds but, not knowing just 
what the birds need, make the mistake of 


offering them what they can not possibiy use. 
This is most often the case with bird houses. 
But the birds do not pretend or make believe, 
as we do; they simply pay little or no atten- 


CLEAVES 
“gift” if it is unsatisfactory. If 
the present is a proper one and carefully pre- 


tion to the 


sented to the right bird, then the receiver of 
it soon expresses his thanks to us by song and 
by giving 


action. If we wish to help the birds 


right in 


should be 


giits 


these 


them houses 


every way. 








Photograph {rt A. Allen. From picture colle 
tion of | Instruction Division 
Poor Bird Houses 


Good dog kennels but bad as bird homes 


A woman once told me that she had put up 
a bird box to attract a pair of mocking birds. 
said, 


“They are such wonderful singers,” she 


“that I want to make sure to have them near 


my home.” As tactfully as possible I informed 


her that mocking birds do not live in boxes. 
She seemed surprised, and I am not sure 
whether or not she really believed me. Very 


few birds do make their nests in holes, cavities 
or boxes; perhaps not more than a dozen of 


our New York birds. These can be put into 
two classes: first, birds able to dig their own 
nest holes in tree trunks and limbs; second, 


birds unable to excavate such nesting places. 
Woodpeckers, nuthatches and sometimes chick- 
adees are the 
tree swallows and other hole-nesters with weak 


hole-makers; wrens, bluebirds, 
bills (as compared with those of woodpeckers) 
must depend upon the hole-diggers for their 
The of all the hole-makers 
are the woodpeckers, and woodpeckers usually 


homes. greatest 
chisel out new nest holes for themselves cach 
summer, thus leaving the old ones for other 
birds and animals to use if they want them. 
The little 
some other woodpeckers, dig 
roosting holes in the winter where they may 


and probably 


for themselves 


downy woodpecker, 
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spend the night in warmth and comfort. When 
summer approaches, these winter roost holes 
are abandoned, and so these may also be used 
by other birds as nesting places. 

The birds which nest in old woodpecker holes 
are the same birds we may expect to nest in 
bird houses made by us for them. Since these 
birds have shown their liking for the abandoned 
nests of woodpeckers, it would seem wise to 
make our houses intended as gifts to the birds 
as much like woodpecker nests as possible. The 
shape need not be the same but the general 
architectural plan ought to be like that adopted 
by the woodpecker. This plan is a simple one. 
Here are its chief features: 

1 Doorway near the roof (under the eaves), 
not at the bottom near the floor 

2 Doorway not too large or too small 

3 Each house with one room only, except 
for purple martins, this room, like the door- 
way, to be not too large or too small 

The month of May is the one when the 
birds are actively moving. Their “leases are 
up” in the South and they move North in 
numbers, including experienced householders as 
well as many the latter 
searching for locations where they may set up 
housekeeping for the first time. If we want 
these desirable tenants we should have good 


‘young couples,’ 


houses ready to offer them when they are on 
their rounds of inspection. April Ist would not 
be too early, but all houses should surely be 
open and ready not later than May Ist. 

But we must not be like the woman who 
put up a house for a mocking bird; we ought 
to know our bird tenants in advance. So let 
us look at a list of them arranged according 
to whether they are likely or unlikely to use 
the houses we make for them. 

These birds are sure box-nesters : 

Bluebird 
House wren 
Tree swallow 
Starling (desirability questionable) 
House or English sparrow (not desirable) 
Purple martin 
These birds may or may not nest in boxes: 
Downy woodpecker 
Flicker 
Crested flycatcher 
Chickadee 
White-breasted nuthatch 
Red-breasted nuthatch 
Screech ow] 
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These birds occasionally nest in boxes: 
Wood duck 
Sparrow hawk 
These birds may nest on shelves, but not in 
boxes : 
Phoebe 
Robin 
“ But,” you say, “how big should the room 
be and how wide the doorway?” Here is listed 
what we need to know about the making of 
houses for three birds—wren, bluebird and 
tree swallow —all from the list of sure box 
nesters in New York State. All of the num- 
bers stand for inches: 





Floor Depth Door Width 
of of above of 
room room floor door 
WD  secdccuen 4x4 6to8 4to6 1 
Bluebird ...... Sa3 6 1% 
Tree swallow.. 5x5 6 3 to 6 1% 





Photograph by Francis Harper. From picture collec- 
tion of Visual Instruction Division 


Tree Swallows Are Box Nesters 
These birds are using a hole in a willow, 
probably the old nest of a downy woodpecker 
From Long Island to the shores of Lake 
Erie in our State, and from the Pennsylvania 
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border to the St Lawrence river, may be found 
here and there colonies of the purple martin, 
that biggest of all our swallows. These birds 
like to be together in large numbers — many 
and 





iamilies in one big apartment house 
they live so with little or no quarreling. I 
have seen communities of these birds at Alex- 
andria Bay, Clayton, Springs, 
Patchogue and some other places. At Pough- 


Saratoga 


keepsie martins live so close to the waterfront 
that persons traveling on the Hudson river 
steamers may see the birds from the decks of 
the boats. The martins have their nests in an 
old bird house of 
beneath the eaves of what appears to be a 


several rooms attached 
wagon shed. 

No finer thing could be done in the matter 
of housing the birds by the schools of New 
York than the building of more apartment 
houses for purple martins, especially by rural 
and semirural schools and particularly those 
with manual training departments. The mak- 
ing of a good martin house is a hard job and 
one requiring some knowledge of carpentry or 
cabinetmaking. Such a house should contain 
from ten to 24 rooms, each room measuring 





Photograph by R. W. Hegner. From picture collection 
of Visual Instruction Division 


Flor Fina Hotel 
A house wren will nest in almost anything — 
a hat, a tin can, a shoe or a coat pocket 


6x 6 inches, 6 inches from floor to ceiling, and 
with a door 2% inches wide. This door, unlike 
those in the single-room bird boxes for other 
kinds of birds, should be close to the floor, 
with a sill one-half inch or an inch in height. 
The martin house when completed should be 
raised on a stout pole 15 or 20 feet above 
ground in an open space away from trees and 
buildings, but somewhat sheltered. Martins 
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seem to like to be near bodies of water, as 

ponds, rivers or lakes. It is well to make 

bird houses so that they can be opened and 
cleaned. 

They should not be placed in spots too shady 
or leafy. The birds seem to like sunshine and 
air just as much as we do. It is all right to 
put the house near vines, thickets and dens« 
trees, but not im them. An open tree trunk 
is sometimes a good place, but a pt le six te 
15 feet high a little removed from the trees 
may be better. In the orchard, along a lane, 
on the edge of a pasture, beside a pond —all 
these are ideal sites for bird boxes on firmly 
set poles. 

So let us all make houses for the birds this 
year, but as we make them we must not forget 
those useless Christmas presents! 

Teachers, pupils and others wishing further 
help in attracting birds may secure free or at 
low cost the following circulars by writing t 
the sources indicated: 
3ird Houses and How To Build Them; by 

Ned Dearborn. Farmers’ Bulletin 609, Sup't 

of Documents, Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

Homes for Birds; by E. R. Kalmbach and 
W. L. McAtee. Farmers’ Bulletin 1456, 
Sup't of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Community Bird Refuges; by W. L. McAtee 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1239, Sup’t of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
A «& 

Bird Houses and Their Occupants; by P. A. 
Taverner. The Ottawa Naturalist, Ottawa, 
Canada, January 1919 

Attracting Birds about the Home. 
No. 1, National Association of 
Societies, New York City 

Attracting Birds to Public and Semipublic 
Reservations; by W. L. McAtee. Bulletin 
No. 715, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, Sup’t 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bird Houses and Nesting Boxes; by Edward 
Howe Forbush. Circular No. 47, March 
1916, Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 

Food Plants To Attract Birds and Protect 
Fruit; by Edward Howe Forbush. 
No. 49, June 1916, Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, 136 State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bulletin 


Audubon 


Circular 
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Bower Birds 


G. CLYDE FISHER, AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


(From “The Camp Naturalist,” copyright, Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York) 


No more remarkable habit is exhibited by 
any bird than that of building bowers or play- 
houses by a group of birds found in Australia 
and adjacent islands. Because of this practice 
these birds are known by the rather poetical 
name of bower-birds, a name given them by 
the ornithologist Gould about three-quarters of 
a century ago. 

These constructions are perfectly anomalous 
in the architecture of birds and consist in a 
collection of pieces of sticks or grass, formed 
in a bower; or one of them (that of the 
spotted bower-bird) might be called an avenue. 
It is about three feet in length and seven or 
eight inches broad inside, a transverse section 
giving the figure of a horseshoe, the round 
part downwards. They are used by the birds 
as playhouses or “runs,” as they are termed 
by the colonists, and are used by the males to 
attract females. The “run” of the satin 
bower-bird is much smaller, being less than a 
foot in length. Like its not very distant rela- 
tive, the American crow, the satin bower-bird 
seems to have some appreciation of beauty or 
at least of color, for it decorates its arched- 
over bower with brightly colored feathers of 
the parrot family. It also strews about the 
entrance of its bower other bright or con- 
spicuous objects, such as bleached bones, the 
shells of snails, etc. The spotted bower-bird 
collects about its run a quantity of stones, 
shells and bleached bones and strews a part of 
them down the center within. 

The propensity of these birds to fly off with 
any attractive object is so well known to the 
natives that they always search the “runs” 
for any small missing article that may have 
been accidentally dropped in the brush. Gould 
states that he once found at the entrance of 
one of the bowers a small, neatly worked stone 
tomahawk, an inch and a half in length, to- 
gether with some pieces of blue cotton rags, 
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which the birds had doubtless picked up at a 
deserted encampment of the natives. 

These extraordinary structures have nothing 
to do with the nests of the birds; indeed the 
nesting habits, which were not observed until 
some years after those of bower-building, show 
no unusual features. Moreover, the birds will 
build their bowers in confinement and disport 
themselves therein, as has been repeatedly 
shown in zoological gardens, especially by the 
satin bower-birds. 

Most remarkable of the entire group of 
bower-birds is one from New Guinea known 
from its habits as the gardener-bird. It pre- 
sents a modification of the bower-building 
habits and of beauty which some naturalists 
believe to be unparalleled in the animal world. 
It builds at the foot of a small tree a kind of 
hut or cabin some two feet in height, roofed 
with orchid stems that slope to the ground, 
regularly radiating from a central support 
which is covered with a conical mass of moss, 
and sheltering a gallery around it. One side 
of this hut is left open and in front of it is 
arranged a bed of verdant moss bedecked with 
blossoms and berries of the brightest colors. 
As these ornaments wither they are removed 
to a heap behind the hut and replaced by others 
that are fresh. The hut is circular and some 
three feet in diameter, and the mossy lawn in 
front of it of nearly twice that expanse. As 
indicated by the Latin specific name, this bird 
is wholly inornate in plumage. 

The bower-birds are usually placed by orni- 
thologists in the bird-of-paradise family, and 
for this reason may be found in museums in 
the cases containing those birds of wonderful 
plumage. Outside of this family the bower- 
birds are most nearly related to the crows and 
starlings. Although their plumage is plain, 
they attract attention on account of their 
wonderful bower-building instincts, 
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